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which give him a brave general aspect. Dakotah 
and Nebraska are the Mecca and Medina of this 
animal, and he abounds in the swamps of Yakema 
River, in Washington Territory. Badger mothers 
, are not so prolific as many animals — rats for exam- 
ple — nor are they very solicitous of their young. 
They rarely whelp more than five, and not often more 
than three young ones ; these they suckle for about 
six weeks, and then turn out of house and home to 
shift for themselves. When full-grown, their usual 
height at the shoulder, is nearly a foot, and the legs 
are of great strength and sturdy make. They have 
^.\^ toes, set in the flesh, both before and behind, and 
their claws are compressed and powerful. As they 
live in deep holes, and are experts at burrowing, be- 
yond the conception of a novice, these claws are es- 
sential to their life and safety. 'The European Badger 
has the hair, in the upper part of his body, stained 
by three different colors ; at the root it is yellowish 
white ; in the middle black ; and, at the end, an ashy 
gray. The throat, under-parts, and legs are of a deep 
black. 

Harlequin as he is, however, he makes the solitudes 
lively and picturesque. The hunter has almost ex- 
terminated him in England, along with the wolves and 
long anterior bisons ; and the fierce breed of mighty 
dogs, which could pull down an ox, and with which 
he used to follow these animals to the death, 
have also well nigh 
vanished. There is 
no longer any use 
for them — and na- 
ture, obedient to 
Darwin, makes a 
more civilized se- 
lection, both for 
hunting and for the 
companionship of 
man. We well re- 
member the time, 
however, when as 
a boy we used to 
go with the keep- 
ers into the woods 
of Nottingham and 
Northamptonshire 
to hunt badgers 
with dogs, and 
picks, and spades, 
and a merry time 
we had of it. Here 
is a scene which 
lives in our mem- 
ory as if it had 
been enacted but 
yesterday. We 
have started, hunt- 
ed, and brought a 
great he-badger to 
bay. With incon- 
ceivable rapidity 
he has dug a hole 

to cover himself, and is ready for our attack on him. 
Try to unearth him, my brave fellows ! Here you 
dogs ! Go at him, bullies, if you dare. Ah ! there 
goes "Slipjibbet," as I live — head foremost into the 
mouth of the burrow, and into the jaws of the badger, 
take my word for it ! Farther and. farther goes the 
dog, deeper and deeper bores the badger. Now for 
the tussle! ,." Slipjibbet" tackles him! Hurra for 
"Slipjibbet!" : See how he tears the earth, pulling 
with four strong feet, and a mouth full of teeth, which 
have hold of the badger somewhere. 

Why don't he draw him? He is big enough — 
much bigger than the badger is ! Still he don't 
bring him out. That delicate badger don't want to 
leave his new house — that's sure. But mark, how 
they struggle ! See how the badger's roof shakes ! 
Bravo, "Slipjibbet"! He will have him yet. He 
drags him. He has got him nearly to the t top. Hark 
to that muffled snarling, and tearing inside, and see 
again how the dog tugs at the stubborn beast, that 
won't come. Ah ! " Slipjibbet " has lost his hold 
of him ! See how he backs out in a hurry. Hollo ! 
old fellow, what a pickle you are in, ain't you ? One 
eye rent to the socket. His brave old breast torn 
open with those villainous badger claws ! Bit 
through the snout — the right cheek, as if cut by 
a sharp knife, drops over his jaws, raw, bloody, and 
horrible to see ! Black George, my friend, the deuce 
is to pay with "Slipjibbet." Now let "Judas" try his 
luck, whilst "Sandy Bob," your cadger, dresses the 
other poor fellow's wounds, bathes and sews his 



cheek over the bone, and puts a cold-water bandage 
over his eye-hole, out of which he will never more 
see day-light. 

This is a sample of such badger baiting and hunting 
as we saw in the days when England was a very bar- 
barous country, and a gentle queen mother sat upon 
the throne of that kingdom. It is next to impossible, 
without exercising a most cowardly cruelty, to un- 
earth a he badger, with dogs, and many a good dog 
has been killed outright by many a good badger. 
Then, as in our picture, the men dig down for him 
with spades. But it is dangerous work ; for a man's 
leg or arm in his iron jaws would crack like an icicle ; 
and somebody is sure to get hurt in the crowd before 
the badger is caught or killed. 



AFTER THE CHASE 



This engraving is from a painting by David Neal, 
a young American artist, now residing in Munich. 
The picture tells its own story. The successful 
hunter has thrown himself into an arm-chair, and is 
gallantly drinking the health of the fair waitress who 
serves him with fruit and wine. A bunch of game is 
flung carelessly on the floor, and his dog is watch- 
ing it, as well as the friendly advances of a lap-dog, 
while on the table lies the gun and other tokens of 
the chase.' The time is supposed to be about the 



has won for himself in one of the great art-centres 
of Europe. 




THE AMERICAN ROBIN. —Gilbert Burling. 

end of the seventeenth century, and all the furniture, 
and other accessories are careful studies from relics 
of that period. 

This is Mr. Neal's first attempt at figure painting, 
his previous works having been interiors and views 
of old buildings, besides several very picturesque 
bits of Venetian scenery. A single glance at the pic- 
ture shows with what skill and facility in drawing the 
artist has handled his subject ; and those who were 
fortunate enough to see the painting in the exhibi- 
tion of the Academy of Design, in New York, will 
remember the force, richness, and admirable arrange- 
ment of the coloring. The artist is said to consider 
this picture his most successful piece of color. 

Mr. Neal's artistic studies have been made mostly 
in Munich, and for the last three years he has been a 
favorite pupil of the celebrated Carl Pilotz, under 
whose direct advice and supervision the " Return 
from the Chase " was painted. 

At present Mr. Neal is just completing a picture of 
young Watt, the inventor of the art of rendering 
steam useful. It has already been purchased by Sir 
Benjamin Phillips, of London, and will probably 
never be brought to this country. We hope, how- 
ever, to reproduce it in engraving at some future 
time. The purchaser of " Watt " has ordered of Mr. 
Neal a companion picture of " Dick Whittington, 
thrice Lord Mayor of London," which will occupy 
his time for several years to come. 

America may well feel proud when her sons earn 
for themselves such high positions as David Neal 



THE AMERICAN ROBIN. 

Among us Americans, who are, whatever we may 
say, much led and prejudiced by the traditions of the 
mother-country, all the pretty poetry about the Robin- 
redbreast has descended and been transferred to the 
native representative. 

The ideal of the Robin, or Redbreast of Great 
Britain, is familiar, from our nursery rhymes. Every 
one, speaking our language, has been accustomed to 
regard him as a sort of typical embodiment of gen- 
tleness and rural happiness. He. is associated, in the 
mind's eye, with pictures of pretty peaked-roofed cot- 
tages, covered with thatch, and nearly hidden by 
climbing rose-trees and blooming hawthorns, past 
which there runs a well-worn cart-road, leading to 
commodious barns, and a sheep-fold or a cattle-yard, 
redolent of bovine perfumes ; while beyond stretches 
a homely landscape of fertile fields and flowery 
hedges, with clumps of oaks, here and there, and away 
in the distance a blue line of hills defining the limits 
of vision. Substitute for the thatched cottage, a cot- 
tage of the regular New England, or of the Middle 
States model ; for the blooming hawthorn, apple and 
dog-wood trees in full blossom ; retain the barns, and 

the cattle-yards, 
and the sheep-fold ; 
think of stone walls 
for the hedges, and 
a rolling, varied 
stretch of plowed 
fields, grassy hill- 
sides and wooded 
knolls, bounded by 
a grand mountain- 
range, and the 
ideal has become 
ours by the right 
of inheritance. 

The American 
Robin is an entire- 
ly distinct species 
from his European 
congener, from 
whom he is named, 
and is a larger and 
more numerous 
species. He mi- 
grates, which," the 
Rev. Gilbert White, 
in his delightful 
" Natural History 
of Selborne," tells 
us, the Redbreast 
of Britain does not 
do ; and, lastly, he 
has not a red breast, 
but a dark bay-col- 
ored one. Wc 
have, it should be mentioned, a little thrush, with 
English Robin as one of his local names, and the 
Cedar-bird, also so called by some ; but they do not 
resemble it, even distantly, especially the last, which 
is a chatterer, quite unlike any species of thrush. 

Our Robins arrive from the South, as soon as the 
weather begins to show any signs of returning spring ; 
frequently coming among us in the January thaws, 
only to be driven back again by the return of severe 
cold. It sometimes happens that these too impatient 
flocks get caught in the violent and blinding snow- 
storms, so apt to rage after a warm spell in midwin- 
ter. An old inhabitant of New York told me, that 
on such an occasion, many years ago, the city was 
filled with thousands of these birds, driven, wearied 
and perishing, to the protection of the houses, and it 
naturally followed that the people made a great feast 
of them. 

When the Robins finally settle down among us in 
the spring, they become very sociable, and do not 
hesitate to build their nests in exposed trees in the 
most frequented part of our grounds. The first nest 
is usually commenced early in April ; the deciduous 
trees being yet leafless, cedar or other evergreens are 
chosen, as affording more concealment for such bulky 
structures of coarse grass, roots and sticks. They 
usually lay four, sometimes five eggs, and raise as 
many as three broods in favorable seasons. The 
young birds mature very rapidly, and soon learn to 
shift for 'themselves. During the entire season of 
incubation, the Robins continue to sing; at first in- 
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cessantly, but as the heat of the summer comes on, 
in the mornings and evenings, when they perch on 
the topmost limbs, and make the groves ring with 
their full, mellow notes. They are supposed to sing 
" Kill 'em, Cure 'em," an admonition very suggestive 
to country doctors. 

With most birds very little individuality of voice 
is to be perceived, except between the young and old 
birds, but each Robin 
really has a voice of his 
own, of an individual 
quality ; and careful ob- 
servers can as readily 
know their own Robins 
by their songs, as 
they know their, own 
watch-dogs by their 
barkings. 

The Robins thrive and 
sing remarkably well in 
captivity, and seem to 
grow quite contented in 
their cages. To be suc- 
cessfully tamed, they 
must, however, be raised 
f r o m the n e s t, and 
brought up by hand, from 
that early age at which 
they blindly open their 
mouths to be fed by any 
moving object — through 
the downy stage of 
being, when they are or- 
namented with plumes 
on their heads, to that of 

the first feathering, which dresses them in mottled 
feathers of gold and brown about the breast. 

Probably none of the other thrushes suffer so much 
in moulting as the Robins do ; perhaps because they 
change their feathers in the often exceedingly warm 
weather of early September. They frequently become 
nearly naked and wingless ; they lose their tails, and, 
being unable to steer very well, are drifted by the 
wind beyond where they wish to go, and have to 
make a ludicrous figure in bearing up again. The 
Robins are well beloved, and, in the nesting season, 
are carefully protected by the farmers ; but a stupid 
prejudice against them exists in some parts of the 
country, on account of their occasional plunderings 
of strawberry-beds, an4 their fondness for tasting the 
finest and ripest cherries. Those who share it, not 
only exaggerate the amount of damage done by them, 
but forget the great good they accomplish by exter- 
minating the thousands of grubs and destroying in- 
sects, which fall to the share of every one of them. 
How much more havoc these pests would do, if al- 
lowed to increase and multiply, does not seem to be 
taken into consideration. It ought surely to rejoice 
the hearts of the enemies of the Robins, to see the 
destruction made of them, each autumn, by the pot- 
hunters, who, not uncommonly, bag between fifty 
and a hundred each, during a day's shooting; but it 
saddens one who loves them, and detests grubs, and 
it ought to grieve the heart of every intelligent agri- 
culturist, as much as the birth of millions of insects, 
to witness the death of a single one of them ; for the 
Joss of each bird grants an immunity, to revel at will 
on the fat of the land, to thousands of bugs yet un- 
born. 

Confiding and familiar as the Robins are in sum- 
mer time, they are observed to become excessively 
timorous and suspicious, as the season advances ; and 
it is, probably, by this change of disposition, that the 
race is preserved from entire extirpation, as few boys 
in the country have any compunctions of conscience 
against killing them, or much difficulty in procuring 
a sufficiently good "shooting iron" with which to 
slay them. 

With each other these birds are generally friendly 
and peaceable, but are distinguished bullies among 
the smaller and weaker species. They seem to take 
a special delight in appropriating materials from 
other nests for their own, and will despoil weaker 
birds' nests with the most insolent air imaginable. It 
is even whispered, that they will suck eggs, and de- 
vour newly-hatched birds; but such instances prob- 
ably lack substantiation, and the impeachment may be 
but a vile slander, suggested by their known practice 
of stealing sticks. The Robin is a prime favorite, and 
it is to be doubted, if his misdeeds were to come to 
proof, whether they would shake the universal faith 
in him, in the sweetness of his disposition, or the 
gentleness of his manners. — Gilbert Burliiiz. 



THE ALDINE CHROMOS FOR 1873. 

Who does not remember those hideously daubed 
canvases, in elaborate frames, gorgeous with Dutch 
metal gilding, which used to be so much affected by 
people whose worldly prosperity had outstripped the 
development of cultivated taste ? As " oil paint- 
ings," they were witnesses to the wealth and impor- 




THE VILLAGE BELLE.— After J. J. Hill. 



CROSSING THE MOOR. — After J. J: Hill. 



tance of their possessors. In the social scale, they 
were a peg above the colored lithograph or steel en- 
graving, and were none the less prized, because in- 
variably offered for "the bare cost of the frames." 
But art taste has been so rapidly developed in Amer- 
ica, within the last few years, and the facility of pro- 
duction has so fairly kept pace with the demand for 
good pictures, that an occasional sight of a pair of 
these wonderful frames, standing disconsolately at 
some street corner, awaiting a purchaser, awakens a 
feeling of pity ; poor things, in their utter abandon- 
ment they are literally beneath contempt. Not even 
the street urchins deign to bestow a passing glance ; 
and the " dealer," who stands apathetically at hand, is 
evidently hardened by neglect, and has long since re- 
signed his attempts to create enthusiasm for his wares. 
With all their faults, these "pictures" had their 
origin in the universal craving for color, and bad 
color was tolerated only so long as good was out of 
the question. The perfection to which the process 
of chromo-lithographic printing has been brought, 
has closed the picture factories, and consigned their 
productions to the lumber-room. 

Many persons, who ought to know better, affect to 
despise chromos, as machine pictures, and express 
fear that their rapid multiplication will injure true 
art. How foolish and short-sighted ! 

The chromo has its place, as an educator of public 
taste. As people rise in the world, some will always 
feel the desire to display the accessories of superior 
wealth and taste. The possession'of originals will be 
eagerly coveted by thousands who drew their first 
ideas of art from the chromo. Where formerly cus- 
tomers were sought, and the artist was patronized, he 
will have the advantage of a vastly increased compe- 
tition for his works ; and, in the independence of the 
painter, every lover of art will recognize its brightest 
hope. Chromos will injure painting, just as the sew- 
ing machine injured sewing, and Prang, as the first 
successful chromo printer in America, deserves the 
gratitude of artists, just as Howe deserves the grati- 
tude of sewing women. 

The Aldine was the first periodical to introduce 
the chromo as a premium for subscribers; and their 
universal adoption by other periodicals is an evidence 
of the popularity of the innovation. The advantage of, 
and objection to, the chromo, as a premium, consist in 
the great difference between the cost of production, 
in large quantities, and the usual selling rate, at retail. 
Subscribers are pleased to receive for their money, in 
addition to a favorite periodical, a gift that they feel 
they cannot match in the regular way for the whole 
sum paid. It is reaping where they have not sown — 
killing two birds with one stone. The objection is, 
that, should a failure result, from any cause beyond 
the control of the publisher, there is nothing else 
that would compensate his subscribers. 
The publishers of The Aldine have possessed 



from the first, every facility to produce, in their own 
establishment on their own presses, the 'chromos 
promised to their subscribers. No other periodical 
in the world has this advantage. Where an unprece- 
dented edition is required, of articles of such slow 
production, as chromo-lithographs, delays and disap- 
pointments are certain ; and, at a low contract rate, It 
is not to the interest of an outsider, to incur extraor- 
dinary expense, to main- 
tain the quality of the 
work or keep pace with 
an unexpected demand. 

While other publish- 
ers have been impru- 
dently compromising 
themselves, before the 
public, by promising, 
positively, what they 
might not be able to 
control, the publishers of 
The Aldine have been 
making arrangements for 
the rapid and perfect 
production, in their own 
place, "of all that they in- 
tended to promise. Not 
until these preparations 
were fully completed and 
tested, have they allowed 
the slightest reference to 
the subject. 

Feeling that it is not 
that which is promised, 
but rather that which is 
given, which adds to the 
popularity of a periodical, they have determined to 
avail themselves of their superior facilities to pro- 
duce for their subscribers pictures, at present, en- 
tirely beyond the reach of other publishers. They 
have selected two of the most costly and beautiful 
figure chromos, representing, respectively, the high- 
est attainments of the foremost English and German 
establishments ; and, although these pictures were 
selling at $30 for the pair, they have determined to 
give them free to every yearly subscriber to 
The Aldine for 1873. 

To indicate the nature of the subjects, we give 
above as faithful representations as can be given in 
black and white, on so small a scale. The chromos 
themselves are 14 x 20 inches, and are each printed 
from twenty-five plates, requiring an impression and 
different tint for every plate. 

Preparations have been made for an enormous call 
for these pictures, and machinery is now engaged 
upon their production, capable of completing, before 
July next, 250,000 pictures. Every process is per- 
formed on the premises, and under the immediate 
supervision and control of the publishers. Thus the 
public have a guarantee that no care or expense will 
be spared to meet promptly any increased demand. 
Every precaution, suggested by actual experience, 
acquired in the production of the largest editions of 
chromos ever printed in America, has been taken ; 
difficulties have all been considered and mastered, a 
large edition has been already completed, and a sec- 
ond is now well under way. 

These plates are not printed by the ordinary litho- 
graphic process, from surface transfers, but are en- 
graved in relief on hard metal, so that each impres- 
sion, and each edition is an ever improvement on its 
predecessors. Those who have been, annoyed, after 
long delay, by receiving imperfect impressions, from 
worn out stones, will appreciate this very important 
advantage ; and as the process by which The Aldine 
chromos are produced is by nature rapid, no obsta- 
cles will be encountered by forcing it, for demands it 
was never calculated to meet. The uniform excel- 
lence of the work, and superior brightness and deli- 
cacy of the tint, speak for themselves. 

Jt will.be admitted, by all who examine The Aldine 
premium chromos for 1873, that the taste and enter- 
prise of the publishers has given them a rank, for 
this year at least, beyond thought of competition ; 
and this satisfaction will not be lessened witli our 
thoughtful friends, by the information, that, nothing 
has been risked to obtain this lead which would in 
the least compromise the financial success. Owing 
to the peculiar facilities enjoyed, these chromos will 
not be more expensive to The Aldine than those, 
so very far inferior, given by other publishers. 
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